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DR. BUCK ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF MEDICINE. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.—Concluded from page 233.) 


Tuts subject is pregnant with facts. I have said that the French have 
used large doses of quinine. Have they continued to use them? The 
py is growing into disrepute among them, as I will presently show. 

have seen it used by surgeons, in large doses, with impunity ; but I did 
not discover that they were more successful in the cure of periodical diseases 
than I have been, with smaller doses. I have never witnessed bad ef- 
fects from the doses which I have employed, which are often not above one 
grain each, and rarely exceeding three grains. Can the same be said of 
very large doses? I have heard of many instances, in private practice, 
where tinnitus aurium, cephalalgia, loss of vision, and other affections, 
have followed its use. I received the thanks of a highly respectable cor- 
responding member, from a distance, for having thrown out the caution, 
which I felt it-a religious duty to do, on the day that the paper on large 
doses of quinine was read to the Institute. He was himself suffering 
from the use of quinine. Even the cases reported, in that paper, show 
that there were affections of the head, tinnitus aurium, and in some cases 
blindness, after the use of these large doses. It is true that the author 
intimated that they might not have been caused by the use of that active 
remedy. But, by those who know the properties of the medicine, and 
have witnessed its most marked effects, it will be admitted that cause and 
effect were never more closely connected. In my mind, there is nota 
shadow of doubt that all these affections were occasioned by the use, or 
abuse, rather, of quinine. What are the effects of quinine ? 

M. Trousseau (now professor of Materia Medica in the Medical 
School of Paris), in a work entitled “ A Treatise on Therapeutics and 
Materia Medica,” says, in Vol. II., page 217: “ We saw, at the Hos- 
pital of Tours, a young nun (une jeune religeuse ) remain insane ( folle ) 

ing one day, in consequence of having taken, at one time, 24 grams 
of sulph. quinine. One day, by our advice, a tailor of the 2d Reg’t of 
Carbineers, took, at one time, 48 grains of sulph. of quinine, for the relief 
of asthma, which returned every day at a fixed hour. Four hours after 
taking the medicine, he experienced noise in the ears, dulness of the 
senses (étourdissement ), vertigo and horrible We saw him 
seven hours after the administration of the quinine ; he was blind and 
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deaf, his mind wandered, and he could not walk, so great was the vertigo 
he experienced ; at each moment he vomited floods ( ig & bile; in a 
word, he was under the influence of quinine intoxication. ‘These accidents, 
for which we did not prescribe any active medicine, yielded spontaneously 
in the course of the night. When, instead of giving a dose as large as 
that which had been taken by this patient, we give a smaller one of 15, 
20 and 25 grains in the day, we do not avoid all the accidents: a dul- 
ness of hearing was the one especially of which the greater part of the 
patients complained ; it seems to them that they hear at a distance,” &c. 

At page 218, he says: “Daily observation, says Brittoneau, proves 
that bark, given in large doses, produces, in many persons, a very well- 
marked febrile movement.” * * * * “© Most frequently tinnitus 
aurium, deafness and a kind of drunkenness precede the invasion of this 
fever.” “ Sulphate of quinine often produces diarrhoea. Applied locally, 
by the endermic method, it irritates, produces considerable local pain, and 
there are manifested undoubted signs of inflammation,’* &c. &c. 

At the opening of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris on the 15th Dec., 
1842, a letter was received from Dr. Rognetta, an Italian oculist in 
Paris, claiming the priority in the use of quinine in acute rheumatism, for 
Rasori. He says: “In a series of experiments lately introduced b 
Dr. Giacomini, he found that the solution of the sulphate of quinine, bd 
ministered in large doses, determined a general hyposthenic intoxication, 
which was only dissipated by the use of mercury, opium, canella,” &e. Dr. 
Rognetta thinks, with the Italian physicians, “ that the limits of tolerance 
should not be exceeded, and that beyond this, a species of poisoning may 
be induced, known by deafness, blindness, hallucinations, hematuria,” &c. 

The same letter, addressed to the Editor of the Examiner, says, “ five 
accidents have lately resulted from this practice, of which two have ter- 
minated fatally. ‘Two of these occurred at the hospital Cochin, and one 
at La Charité. One patient died immediately after swallowing a single dose 
of seventy-six anda half grains of the salt. At the Hospital Cochin, a wo- 
man laboring under chronic rheumatism, or a disease so called, succumbed 
soon after the administration of a large dose of the quinine. A young 
girl, after the use of the same medicine, became affected with amaurosis, 
which has already existed for three weeks, in spite of the most appropriate 
and energetic treatment. The patient at Charité experienced, at 
first, pain in the head, then tinnitus and general agitation, and finally vio- 
lent delirium terminating in coma. From this condition he recovered pt 
by the employment of the most active and violent remedies, and after all 
hope of safety had been abandoned. Except some grave complication 
occurs with its ordinary termination, acute rheumatism, we all know, is 
rarely fatal. When death occurs, it is from a phlegmasia of serous or 
fibro-serous tissue, and more particularly those of the heart. How, then, 
does it happen, that just at the moment these huge doses of sulphate of 
quinine become fashionable, acute rheumatism should become so fatal a 


* For this French authority and some others, 1 am indebted to my friend Dr. Johnston, whose eci- 
entific attainments, professional ardor aud punctuality, have been highly serviceable to the Medi- 
ca) Departinent of the National Institute. 
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disease? Is it a singular and inexplicable coincidence ? What are the 
symptoms which precede death in these cases? The usual ones which 
follow the exhibition of over-doses of this medicine, and none other. 
Is not a demand for future observations a demand for fresh victims? Are 
there not simpler and surer means of discovering the cause of this extra- 
ordinary mortality? Should not humanity and reason dictate that we 
should suspend this new treatment, and then see if mortality persists,” &c. 

In a discussion which followed the reading of a paper on quinine, 
M. Piorry stated, “that in typhus fever, with engorgement of the 
spleen, he had seen quinine prove serviceable, which had not been the 
case when the fever was unaccompanied by splenic lesion.” “ M. 
Martin Solon, who had employed the remedy under the personal inspec- 
tion of Sig. Broqua at the Hospital Beaujon, admitted that in cases in 
which the fever assumed a remittent type, quinine was useful, but that re- 
mittent typhus was rare—at least in Paris. Of five severe cases of ty- 

fever in which quinine had been given, death had resulted in three 
instances ; and in the two others recovery had only taken place after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, and without any evidence to show that the sulphate 
of quinine had been the means of hastening it” (the recovery). “ In the 
Sy areca examinations of the subjects who died (says M. Martin Solon), 
failed to detect any particular alteration that | could fairly attribute to 
the large doses of the sulphate ; it had passed in a manner imperceptibly 
through the stomach and intestines. A symptom which I discovered in 
those who recovered from the disease, was a remarkable depression of 
the circulation. In short, I consider the advantages attributed to the sul- 
te (quinine) more than doubtful. Much doubt was afterwards expressed 
y several members of the Academy as to the inttocuity of large of 
quinine or its sulphate ; but finally the terms of the report were adopted, 
and the memoir was shelved by a majority of voices.” (See London 
Lancet, Feb. 25th, 1843.) 

In the French Academy of Medicine, “ M.Guenneau de Mussy read 
a report on tLe different papers which had been forwarded to the Acade- 
my, on the treatment of acute rheumatism by sulphate of quinine in high 
doses. After a careful consideration of all the points connected with this 
disputed question, the committee conclude that the sulphate of quinine 
should not be prescribed in the high doses of four to six scruples, recom- 
mended by M. Briquet ; and, 2ndly, that the same therapeutic effects may 
be obtained by the ordinary doses of the remedy.” 

In the Provincial Medical Journal, Dec. 23, 1843, the following case 
is related by John M. Deere, M.D. “In Nov., 1841, a young lady, aged 
18, of a delicate constitution and nervous temperament. was under the 
treatment of a medical friend of mine for severe hysterical symptoms. 
Almost every evening she had repeated fits—epileptic in appearance, al- 
though decidedly hysterical in character. The remedy administered was 
quinine with sulphuric acid ; she began with six grains per diem, which 
was soon increased to ten, and afterwards to twenty. When she had 
heen taking the medicine for about a fortnight, she received a six-ounce 
bottle containing six drachms of quinine in solution, with an ounce and 
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a half of dilute sulphuric acid, of which she was directed to take one 
teaspoonful at a dose, in a wineglassful of water. Not regarding the di- 
rections, however, she poured out a wineglassful—about one third of the ° 
bottle—and swallowed it. Her first impression was one of extreme 
acidity of the mouth and a most disagreeable sensation about the teeth. 
This was followed gb ners and extreme giddiness, and tendency to 
stupor. Her friends, believing that she had taken a narcotic poison, in- 
sisted on making her walk up and down, after the manner generally re- 
commended for narcotic poisoning. After this had been kept up for 
some time, the stupor abated and she passed into a state of semi-conscious- 
ness, with the feeling as if she was obliged to keep moving. She was in- 
tensely thirsty, and drank a great deal of water. But all the bad symp- 
toms gradually subsided without medical aid, and did not return for a very 
long time afterwards.” 

In the “ American Journal of Medical Sciences ” for January, 1844, 
it is stated that “ dogs, poisoned with sulphate of quinine, showed dis- 
tinct fluidity of the b and morbid engorgement of the parenchyma 
of the lungs. M. Metier cautions against administering the large dion 
of quinine that have been in use.” 

In the April No. of the same Journal, page 498, we have the fol- 
lowing case: ‘“ M. Recamier ordered for a man 26 years of age, ad- 
mitted into the Hotel Dieu, Nov., rheu- 
matism, 48 grains of sulph. of quinine in 12 powders, to en 
hour. The next day 72 grains were ordered, six to be taken ar 
hour ; but after the eighth dose, the patient was suddenly seized with 
a violent agitation, followed by furious delirium, and died in a few 
hours. On examinatiorf, evidences of severe inflammation of the cerebral 
membrane were discovered.” 

Since | commenced the investigation of this subject, I have found so 
many authorities opposed to the administration of large doses of quinine, 
that I should fill a volume, if I detailed them all at length. I have given 
fair specimens of them, without suppressing anything, in the cases cited, 
that would seem to favor it. 

Am I not justified, then, in repeating that the affections acknowledged 
to have occurred in the cases reported, by the army surgeons, were pro- 
duced by the medicine and not by the original disease? But, even if 
there were doubts whether these affections were occasioned by the reme- 
dy, there should be great caution in using it: “ festina lente.” Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to test, fully, the impunity with which the prac- 
tice may be employed. If the hydrophobic virus will remain dormant 
many weeks and even months after the infliction of a wound by a rabid 
animal ; if medicines which seem to exert a beneficial influence, at first, 
will sometimes produce baneful effects many months and years after thei 
administration, is there not reason to apprehend that vertigo, tinnitus au- 
rium, and even blindness, are not the worst effects that may result from 
the practice ? 

The nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) has been much in vogue, in the 
treatment of epilepsy and some other diseases; when properly employed, 
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it may be highly beneficial, when its use is indicated, but its abuse may 
be attended with horrible uences. I knew a person who was sub- 
ject to occasional attacks of epilepsy, for whom moderate doses of this 
powerful remedy were prescribed by a country physician. He thought 
that the attacks were diminished in frequency and intensity by the reme- 
dy, and abided by the prescriptions of his physician for some weeks. 
But, at the expiration of that time, he determined to push the remedy. 
upon the mistaken hypothesis that, “if a little «vill do good, a good deal 
will do better.” He purchased an ounce of the nitrate of silver, and 
increased the dose from 1-32 to 1-16 of a grain, to grains of the medi- 
cine. What were the consequences? When he and his friends be- 
lieved that such doses might be used with impunity, he began to change 
color, and notwithstanding the discontinuance of the medicine, he grew 
darker and darker, till he became the most hideous spectacle I ever be- 
held—an African in color, with the hair and features of the European ; 
a human being in form, but a brute in habits, having become idiotic. He 
lingered out a miserable existence for two or three years, then died, with- 
out any improvement of complexion or of mind. I knew this man well, 
his family, and his physician, and the interest which I took in his case 
caused me to visit him frequently; I therefore speak knowingly in rela- 
tion to it. 

Arsenic itself is a most valuable remedy, and 1 have employed it in 
many cases with great advantage ; but the abuse of it may, after a lapse 
of pernicious effects. 

The Materia Medica does not boast a more valuable and indispensable 
article than the acetate of lead—sugar of lead; to it we are indebted, 
under Providence, for the prolongation of many lives. But for it, how 
many fathers, mothers and children would have been victims of hemop- 

is, heematemesis, hematuria, hemorrhagia uterina, &c.! With the 

t and judicious practitioner it has, almost always, produced ef- 
fects, without any unfavorable sequele ; but in the hands of the empiric 
or the rash sons of science, the most deplorable consequences have en- 
sued. During the last war, dysenteries and diarrhoeas were very prevalent 
amongst the soldiers on the Canada frontier. In many cases of dysente- 
ria cruenta, the acetate of lead was found a most efficient remedy in 
the hands of the prudent surgeon. But a surgeon of considerable stand- 
ing, who had written a book on army practice, took up the notion that the 
acetate of lead was the only y necessary in these intestinal affec- 
tions. He carried his pockets full of the pills, containing several grains, 
which he administered without stint to all who sought his advice. How 
many poor soldiers were the victims of this abuse of an invaluable remedy, 
we have no means of computing: being the patients of this eminent sur- 
geon (as he was considered in his ye pr and the officers of the line 
having no knowledge of the effects of such a remedy, it was easy to re- 
port their deaths as occurring from the effects of the climate or from any 
disease which he might think proper to call it. But after a persistence of 
many months in this most fatal practice, two of our most valuable officers, 
Col, J. and Maj. B., became dangerously affected with the hornble effects 
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which lead in excessive doses, or When long continued, is known to exert : 
intestinal pains, cuprous ulcers, partial paralysis, &c., presented them- 
selves. Other medica! attendants were, at length, called in, and the his- 
tory of their cases elicited the fact that they were dying from the effects 
of sugar of lead administered by this popular surgeon. They died most 
horrible deaths, and the army and country were shrouded in mourning for 
the loss of these most chivalrous officers. ‘Though no distinctive mark 
of death was recorded of the poor soldier, such professional murder of 
officers of grade could not pass unnoticed ; a court of inquiry was order- 
ed, and this dashing surgeon, whose popularity had been acquired not 
more by his own fine appearance and address, than by the beauty and fas- 
cination of his spouse, was found guilty of mal-practice in medicine. 
Cesar, Bonaparte and other despotic officers would probably have had him 
stricken from the roll of the army (if not more severely punished), without 
the formality of a court martial. But our officers, more humane, believing 
that he had been made sensible of his error, and that it had proceeded from a 
laudable, professional ardor, recommended him, | think, to mercy. 1 was 
with the army, at the time, and cognizant of all the facts; if they be 
doubted, I think that Gen. Scott, Gen. Brooke, Gen. Towson, and many 
others, now in service, will sustain them. Dr. Wheaton, Surgeon U. S. A. 
now at West Point, is familiar with all the circumstances of this case, 
and will, I doubt not, be able to give much fuller information than I have 
here detailed. He, and, I venture to say, all the members of the profes- 
sion, who have attended closely to the effects of these potent remedies, 
will sustain me in the opinion that they should never be continued for a 
length of time ; if they are to do good, their beneficial influence is exert- 
ed at once, and their longer continuance is not only useless, but may be 
dangerous. [See Note, on next page.] 

The surgeon, whose rashness | have been constrained to condemn, in such 
unqualified terms, and his beautiful, captivating wife, have, I believe, long 
since mingled with their mother earth ; they have not, | believe, left any 
family behind, but if they have, I trust I shall be excused for opening 
these old wounds, which I should have avoided, had I not thought it ne- 
cessary for the support of truth and for averting heavier calamities from 
the rising generation. 

We have heard of the “Currus Triumphalis Medicine:” if the 
opinions of some, with regard to the extraordinary virtues of this panacea, 
be correct ; if, as is intimated, it be at once a tonic, a stimulant anda 
sedative, the labors of botanists, pharmacologists and pharmacopolists have 
been in vain; the martyrs to experiments in medicine, chemistry, &c., 
have died in vain; all other medicine may well “be thrown to the 
dogs ;”” and with a vial of quinine in his pocket, the medical Pheton 
may drive his triumphal car, through infinite space, the gaze and admira- 
tion of terrestrials. But let him beware lest he be hurled, Phethon-like, 
from his towering altitude. Uhave endeavored to perform the humble office 
of the parental Helios. If my warning be vain, I feel that I have dis- 
charged a duty by attempting to avert so spoons Bi fate from my as- 


piring medical brethren, and consequences equally lamentable from the 
community. 
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Nore.—Since the foregoing was written, I have addressed a letter to 
Dr. Wheaton, and have his reply, part of which I will read. 


West Point, May 1, 1844. 

My Dear Doctor,—Although on the eve of leaving here to visit my 
father, at your special request I at once reply to your letter this day re- 
ceived. In relation to the use of large doses of quinine, I some time 
since stated to the Surgeon General officially, that in this section of the 
country, and even further north, ] have never found it necessary to use 
large doses of quinine, or to a greater extent that six or eight grains at a 
dose. And as I have never served in the South, 1 have no idea of the 
necessity of the inordinate doses that are spoken of. 

With regard to the use of acetate of lead, except in cases of uterine 
hemorrhage I have ever been cautious in the use of it, or continuing it, 
even in sinall doses. Bout in the first case I have given it in ten grain 
doses and repeated. I most fully agree with you in reprobating a too 
large or frequent use of either of the remedies you have mentioned. In 
the case of that wretch P————-ss, I have to state that | was not on his 
court, or he would have got his deserts. I was fully aware of his horrid 
practices in the use of acetate of lead and iron, and that he used pills of 
these articles in all cases, and in any quantity, without regarding their de- 
leterious effects. 

Poor Major Beebe was a patient of mine, and died with all the symp- 
toms of the poisonous effects of lead. And all he asked me was, that 
this fellow might be brought to his bedside, that he might put a dagger in 
his heart before he died. And in addition, I had in my hospital several 

cases of soldiers who were poisoned by this practice, to a greater or less 


degree. 

Now I must say that I have heard such assurances from some medical 
gentlemen from the South, of the wonders effected by large doses of qui- 
nine, that they almost persuaded me of its innocence“even in such large 
doses, and which can only be accounted for by the greater torpor, or 


rather depression of the circulation and venous congestion than we see in 
the North. (Signed) W. Wuearon. 


SYRUP AND PILLS OF IODIDE OF IRON. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Tue iodide of iron is now extensively used by the profession, and is, un- 
doubtedly, a remediate agent of grcat importance. The dry iodide of 
the shops, though at first, a tolerably perfect salt, soon undergoes changes 
which render it unfit for use. I have seldom seen any which did not con- 
tain large proportions of free iodine, and consequently like quantities of 
uncombined protoxide of iron. Hie 
The usual mode of preparing the syrup by boiling the iodine and iron 
wire, as recommended by the United States and Edinburgh Pharmacopzias, 
is highly objectionable, on account of the volatile nature of the iodine, as 
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fore the sugar is add 

The writer having noticed, in the American reprint of Braithwait’s 
Retrospect, Part X., page 100, Dr. Christison’s simple method of pre- 
paring pills of iodide of iron, has, after a similar manner, prepared the 
syrup. Dr. C.’s method is as follows. “Take of iodine 127 grains, 
iron wire about the thickness of a thin quill, half an ounce, distilled water 
75 minims. Agitate them briskly together in a strong ounce-phial pro- 
vided with a well-fitted glass stopper, until the froth becomes white, 
which will happen in less than ten minutes. Pour the liquid upon two 
drachms of finely powdered loaf sugar in a little mortar, and triturate im- 
mediately and briskly for a few minutes; add gradually a mixture of the 
following powders, viz. : Liquorice powder half an ounce, powder of gum 
Arabic a drachm and a half, and flour one drachm. Divide into 144 
pills. Each pill contains about one grain of iodide of iron.” 

In the following manner may be prepared a very perfect syrup of the 
iodide of iron. ‘Take of iodine 200 grains, iron wire half an ounce, 
white sugar in powder four ounces and a half, distilled water one fluid 
ounce. Agitate the iodine, wire and water together briskly in a strong 
two-ounce phial with a glass stopper, until the froth becomes white. 
Pour the fluid immediately into the sugar in a glass or wedgwood mortar. 
Triturate a few minutes, and then add distilled water enough to make six 
ys ounces. ‘Twelve minims of this syrup contain one grain of iodide 
of iron. 

Physicians in the country, who usually have, not only the. labor of 
carrying and “ dealing out” the remedies they prescribe, but of prepar- 
ing many of them, will find the above method of preparing the syrup 
and pills of this valuable medicine very expeditious and convenient. . 


ON THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Permit me, in your present No., to take a brief survey of 
some of the prominent characters, both within and without our profession, 
who have made themselves distinguished, during the last half century, 
in the treatment of Curonic Disgases. In doing this, I shall by no 
means go into the minutiz, nor attempt to give a full history of each in- 
dividual, or of his line of treatment. A book that should exhibit = 
and full detail of all these individuals, the origin and progress of thei 

supposed discoveries, and the exact results in each case, so far as hitherto 
developed, would doubtless be not only a readable, but useful book for 
the profession. Who could be indifferent to the dawning, meridian and 
nightfall of special and newly-discovered systems of medication that were 
expected, by their sanguine projectors, to end in the relief of thousands 
from the bondage of pain? I entertain no doubt that a volume, as above 
mentioned, ably and impartially written, and labelled ‘“ Inventions for the 
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Cure of Chronic Diseases,” would be welcome to the profession and 

aMES Hamitton, M.D., inburgh, j ears since, pub- 
lished the first edition of his volume on Pacativens? in ten pam 
monograph of some 300 pages, Svo, had passed five editions, evincing a 
deep impression made on the medical public. The author, in several 
passages, took especial pains to apprise his followers that he did not advo- 
cate drastic purgatives. Yet the whole effect of his essay was the ad- 
ministration of severe and drastic cathartics for the removal of disease. 
The followers of Hamilton agreed in two strong points: Ist, decided irri- 
tation of the intestinal tube ; and, 2d, extended purgation. This course 
was generally safe; and, although many constitutions were severely 
harassed by this revulsive action upon the inner surface of the aliment- 
ary tube, yet it often ended very favorably to the patient. I know of 
some distinguished physicians, both in the city and country, who yet ad- 
here rigidly to the plan of Hamilton, and are successful, too. It may 
not be known to all that this plan of treatment was adapted both to acute 
and chronic diseases. 

“ Surgical Observations on the Constitutional Origin and Treatinent of 
Local Diseases,” by Mr. Joun Apernetuy, of London, first 
in 1806. In 1809 and 1811 new editions were published in two volumes. 
Those who have been trained to anatomy, physiology and pathelogy in 
the schools of the present day, cannot easily account for the unbounded 
influence and interest awakened by the work published under the above 
modest title. But the writer of this article, who is not yet exactly num- 
bered with the ancients, well remembers when surgeons appeared never 
to have conceived the idea that local affections were connected patho- 
logically with the constitution as a whole. When the operator had 
thrust the incised wound full of lint, secundem artem, bound it tightly in 
bandages, put his patient to bed and allowed him free diet, stimulants, 
&c., without corrective medicines, he supposed he had done all that his 
art could do. Ad if this factitious ulcer sprouted up exuberantly with 
“ proud flesh,” as was its wont, the surgeon and friends never dreamed 
that there was a constitutional as well as local difficulty, but supposed 
that the whole scope and comprehension of surgical skill consisted in 
ringing the changes ingeniously on a strange farrago of topical applica- 
tions. The same was true of spontaneous, local affections, such as gout, 
cutaneous eruptions, boils, tumors, tic douloureux, neuralgias, &c. &c. 
Abernethy’s doctrines, therefore, being aimed at a new class of difficulties, 
and calling the attention of the faculty imperatively to a thorough ac- 
quaintance in each case with the secretions of the stomach, liver and 
bowels, ultimately eclipsed the work of Hamilton, and obtained almost 
universal adoption by the medical world. It cannot be doubted that, 
could we all be transported back forty years, and become minutely ac- 
quainted with the pathology which at that time directed both physicians 
and surgeons, and realize the marvellous advance which has been made 
in pathological doctrines since that period, we should, with one accord, 
pronounce Abernethy the most illustrious auxiliary to the cure of chronic 
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ing statements, was truly immeasurable. It pervaded the whole faculty, 
medica! and surgical. ‘The reformation in practice was professional, both 
in its origin and results ; and no man in our ranks should, even now, un- 
dertake the cure of chronic diseases without a faithful study of this great 
reformer in his own words. From the faculty these principles extended 
to the community, and, at this distance of time, whenever a chronic case 
is presented, it is quite an even chance if the patient does not say he 
is bilious, and suggest the use of blue pills. An even chance? Almost 
with no exception, the patient tells you he is bilious, his liver is in fault, 
and that he must have something to correct the secretion of bile. I 
have the means, situated where I am, and hearing, by those who consult 
ine here, the reports from so many physicians, of knowing that they are 
much less prone to the narrow hypothesis of attributing to the vagaries 
of the liver, all the mischiefs that occur in the system, than were the 
faculty twenty years since. The pathology and treatment now prevail- 
ing are much amended ; but they are still Abernethean. Blue pills and 
calomel in small doses, and mild laxatives, persevered in till the bile is 
healthy in color and quantity, is still THe practice, substantially, and, in 
my estimation, the man is yet to arise whose yy on the prevailing 
modes of practice shall be so distinctly visible forty years after his first 
entrance upon public notice, as is Abernethy’s. 

The next special reformer, I mention, arose from without the medical 
ranks, about a quarter of a century since, and in our own country. Igno- 
norant, impudent and conceited, he quarrelled with the regular faculty 
and with all his own disciples. Anatomy and physiology were needless. 
*‘ Life is heat, and cold is death.””’ Whether heat is excessive or deficient, 
put on the steam and stuff in the capsicum, lobelia, bayberry, &c., and 
the patient will soon come to the right temperature ; and then all is well. 
How simple! How little wear and tear of brain! I said of the brain. 
All know that the followers of Tomson have bodily labor enough, in 
all conscience, in administering enemata, steam bathsgand emetics, in an 
unceasing round. Passing by Thomson’s book, his ignorance of the ani- 
mal structure, and the vast mischief he has effected, as being painfully 
familiar to all my brethren, | beg leave to suggest the probable reasons 
of the unexpected continuance of this destructive scheme. Ist, In full 
view of the evident slaughter committed by these adventurers, people 
still continue to employ them, because some whole families are invariably 
injured by reducing remedies as commonly administered by the regular 
faculty, and, therefore, find Thomsonism more favorable to their systems 
than depletion. 2d, Because our own members are not sufficiently sen- 
sible that there are numbers in every neighborhood who need from their 
hands restorative and warming medicines. Is it not expedient that we 
should become iess stereotyped and more versatile in our modes of inves- 
tigation and practice ? 

Another self-made man, and from without the medical ranks, who, some 
seventeen years since, seriously believed he should bring dyspepsia and 
its kindred evils to a final termination, was Mr. O, Haustep, of New York 
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city. I had the good fortune to hear from his own lips, just as the good 


news was promulgated to the world that a complete cure had been dis- 
covered for dyspepsia | his explanation of the theory both of the disease 
and of his cure. I have not a doubt that Mr. Halsted fully believed that 
he was the favored individual that was to receive the thanks of posterity 
for the blessed a. This confidence was manifest in every gesture. 
There was no doubt. I may have been deceived, but I fully believe him 
to have been honest in his unwavering assurance to his patients of a com- 
plete cure. This induced many to give him 50 dollars in advance, in 
consideration of the cure, and to take an oath of secrecy. Whole houses 
were filled with his patients from abroad. Within two years from his 
first public announcement, | heard from a source that I relied upon, that 
he had received 40,000 dollars for his practice. It may not be known to 
all that dyspepsia resulted, according to his plan, from thickening and 
hardness of the muscles over the stomach and abdomen, as well as of 
the muscular coat of the stomach and bowels. Hence torpor, costiveness, 
inaction. These were to be removed, by, Ist, a kind of blow with the 
point of the fore finger into the pit of the stomach ; 2d, by free com- 
pression of the bowels against the stomach, effected by the hands, and 
repeated several times daily ; and, 3dly, by hot fomentations of vinegar 
to the abdomen. After his patients became so numerous that the secret 
process was fully divulged, he published his theory and practice in a small 
volume. The zeal of Mr. Halsted was apparently so honest and artless, 
that I seldom heard the loss of his liberal fee complained of by the in- 
valids; and from the pleasing hopes and actual improvement in many in- 
stances effected, it is still problematical whether he was not entitled to all 
his rewards. But Mr. Halsted and his system are now, in the space of 15 
years, never mentioned. From this let younger practitioners draw an in- 
ference. Whenever a vast commotion is excited by some astounding dis- 
covery in the treatment of disease, let them coolly ask themselves “ what 
will be thought of this invention ten years hence ?” 

ere is a man in your city, Mr. Editor, of whom you may have 
never heard, but in whom I feel some interest from the reports of several 
intelligent patients who have subsequently consulted me in Saratoga ; viz., 
Mr. Hewett. His medication of chronic diseases, J am told, is wholly 
through the skin, by means of any hot, astringent baths. He is said to 
treat, particularly, paralytic, rheumatic and eruptive diseases. Could 
you not afford him a place in your pages to let us all know his plan, his 
measures and success? Notwithstanding our pride of profession and aver- 
sion to “ opposition lines,” we would many of us be pleased to learn, if 
we could do so, the benefits and the evils resulting from hot dyes applied 
to the skin. 

In like manner we should be glad to hear from Dr. Durkee, who, f 
believe, makes a specialty of sulphur-fume baths. This kind of bath has 
lately been constructed in a much cheaper manner than formerly, and is 
becoming quite general in this neighborhood. Dr. Durkee, through your 
types, might contribute much to the correct use and ultimate success of 
this very powerful remedy by some public communication. In doing 


this, he cannot fail to perceive he would be doing himself essential service, 
to say nothing of his patients. 

There is still another individual, whose name I do not know, but from 
whom I should believe some interesting facts might be obtained. Several 
who have been under his care have told me that his plan of eradicating 
disease was a bold and continued course of calomel in heroic doses. Man 
will start at the proposed employment of this Sampson of medicine to eradi- 
cate chronic disease. So novel and daring an re or of this fa- 
vorite article of the materia medica, if candidly stated, with its results, fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, could not fail to be read with interest by those 
who are desirous of knowing the various therapeutical processes now in 
operation. 

In 1840, I called on Dr. H. H. Suerwoop, Broadway, New York, a 
regular physician, I believe, but who has abandoned general practice for 
the treatment of chronic diseases. He relies on gold pills and a com- 
= bituminous plaster to the spine. He presented me his monograph. 

~ Ramace’s tube for the cure of consumption is not “pr tes 
to its use, and it is to be feared will soon be numbered with the ay 
vaunted discoveries relating to this opprobrium to our profession. 

Of the common herd of itinerant lecturers and cosmopolite teachers of 
medicine, usurping and degrading the name of professor, I say nothing. 
I only advise my brethren, one and all, to do as a medical man in Massa- 
chusetts is said to have done lately, who on the close of the lecture, obtained 
pane to make some inquiries of the itinerant, some of which were, 

ee he left at home? and how oa could consent to the 
absence, for so long a time, of one whose high skill and attainments quali- 
fied him to become a fit teacher for the world in general ? 

Saratoga Springs, April 23d, 1845. 


(To be concluded.} 


[Tue reader must take the following, as the writer considerately permits 
the Editor to do, for what it is worth, Dr. Wheelock is a respectable 

ractitioner in Belfast. ‘This fact, though not sufficient to verify the in- 
erences which many will draw from his statement, recommends his pa- 
per to the perusal of his professional brethren.] 


EXPERIMENT IN ANIMAL MAGNETISM—REMOVAL OF A POLYPUS 
FROM THE NOSE. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Additional to the accounts of like results, that have lately 
reached us from various quarters, an experiment has dragged me into be- 
ing a witness of the particulars that are hereby detailed to you, as follows, 
for what they are worth, attending the removal, in July, 1843, of a 
polypus from the nose of a patient in the mesmeric condition. I give 
this name to the condition she was in, for want of a better 
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names are of little consequence, the facts only (from notes taken at the 
time) being intended to be regarded. The patient came from Montville, 
14 miles distant, to Belfast, for the purpose of having me operate. She 
was a very respectable woman, of mild disposition and manners, of con- 
siderable energy and activity, fair complexion, about 24 years of age, 
married, had one child, was a person of good constitution, and to every 
appearance healthy at the time. The tumor was of an oblong-rounded 
form, largely attached base, probably half an inch in its smallest diameter, 
and had been there three months. The base was larger proportionally 
than the average of cases within my experience, and so firmly adherent, 
that in removing it I was obliged to tear it away in pieces. I had laid 
out my instruments and was about proceeding in the operation, when 
she proposed to be magnetized if it was possible, as she dreaded the pain 
that would have to be borne ; and as she was entirely unacquainted in 
town, at her request I procured the attendance of a gentleman who had the 
reputation of being a good magnetizer (Mr. P. P. Quimby*), although en- 
tirely faithless on my own part, as J told her at the time as well as others be- 
fore, who had asked what I thought of animal magnetism. I am quite 
confident that the lady and Mr. Quimby had never met before, and that 
_ there was nothing previously concerted. Iam also confident that she 
took no medicine to induce stupor. In ten minutes after commencing, 
she was put into a state of apparently natural sleep, sitting upright in 
her chair, breathing and pulse natural—color of countenance unchanged. 
We then moved her from the back part of my room, where she happened 
to be sitting, to a window, for the light. Mr. Q. asked her if she felt 
well. She answered distinctly, yes. I immediately (in,presence of several 
of our most noted citizens, who had been called in at their own go ip 
began to remove the polypus, and did it thoroughly, scraping the sides of 
the nostril repeatedly with the forceps so as to be sure that I had removed 
all the remaining fragments. There was some hemorrhage, say nearly an 
ounce of blood. J was operating four or five minutes at least. During 
the whole time, she evinced not the slightest symptom of pain, either by 
any groaning, sighing or motion whatever, but was in all these respects 
precisely like the dead body. I felt convinced that I might as well have 
amputated her arm. The circumstance that struck me at the time most 
singularly of all, was this: as soon as the blood began to run down the 
fauces, there was a slight, rough, rattling sound of the breathing. One 
of the bystanders said, she is choking to death. Mr. Q. hawked and 
spit repeatedly, when she did the same, and spit the blood out of her 
mouth. In about ten minutes after, she was awaked, but said she was un- 
conscious that anything had been done, complained of no pain, and found 
that she could now breathe freely through her nose, that had been en- 
tirely closed up for several preceding months. 


Belfast, Me., April 19, 1845. Yours very sincerely, 
Atsurt T. Wuee cock, M.D. 


* Mr. Quimby has since given much attention to such performances. 
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THE LATE DR. HIRAM BUCKLIN. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica) Journal.] 


Diep, on the 17th of April, at Valley Falls, Smithfield, R. I., Hiram 
Bucklin, M.D., aged 42. 

Dr. Bucklin practised medicine for more than 20 years. He soon at- 
tained a lasting reputation ; for the virtues he possessed, united to talents 
of a superior order, secured to him, when young, a popularity that increas- 
ed with his years. He commenced his professional career upon the spot 
where he died: his childhood was spent in the same spot: yet he was 
extensively known, and his services were solicited by all classes, who will 
deeply lament his premature death. 

Though his health was always delicate, few men have endured more 
fatigue and hardship than Dr. B. He was remarkable for promptness 
and attention ; his manner in the sick chamber was kind, pleasing, and 
dignified. In his death the poor have lost a friend, and the profession an 


eminent member. 


INTERMITTENT LABOR PAINS. 


Dr. A. H. Wricurt, of the Missionary station at Oroomiah, in Persia, 
- a letter to the editor, gives the following particulars of a case under 
is care.] 

Some months ago I had a case in my practice here, which, as I had 
never seen the like, gave me no little perplexity. A lady had arrived 
within about three weeks of the time of her accouchement, as was sup- 
posed, when she was taken at night with pains precisely simulating labor 
pains. During the day they wholly or in part subsided, and the next 
night they returned again, dinteh not as severe; but the second night 
they were as severe as at first. For four or five nights I was called up 
to attend the case, it being supposed that delivery would take place. 
But we were disappointed. During the day the lady was generally up 
and attending to the duties of her family, and for some hours of the night 
we were looking for her delivery. Several days passed in this manner, 
when, after an ordinary labor, the lady was safely delivered of a fine 
child. ‘This was her first confinement. She is of small stature and 
about 21 years of age. 

Query.—What were these pains thus simulating labor pains? In 
Meigs’s work on Midwifery, I find mention made of “ false pains,” but 
Dewees says nothing about them that I can find. Can you give me 
some light on the subject? It may be familiar to you, though strange 


to me. 


Precipitated Sulphur —Mr. Murdoch has ascertained that this sub- 
stance usually contains two thirds its weight of sulphate of lime. This 
impurity can be easily detected by heating the sulphur on a slip of plati- 
num, when it should be completely volatilized. 


\ 
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Caledonia Springs in Canada.—It is a fact but little known in the 
United States, says a correspondent, that there exists in the township of 
Caledonia, Upper Canada, about 70 miles above Montreal, three of the 
most powerful medicinal springs on this continent. For the last ten years 
these springs have been the resort of invalids from all parts of the Pro- 
vinces, and from New Orleans to Halifax. Wherever a knowledge of their 
virtues has become known, the waters have been sought after with avidity. 
They have been analyzed by some of the first chemists in America, and 
found to contain a most happy combination of ingredients; and their effi- 
cacy in the cure of rheumatism, liver complaint, dyspepsia, and the renova- 
tion of debilitated constitutions, has been. such as to gain the confidence 
and approval of the most eminent physicians in British America. One 
of their most valuable properties, is the prevention of sea-sickness. One 
dozen of the waters taken previous to going to sea, and then used freely 
mornings on board ship, will prevent this dreadful malady (continues the 
same gentleman), and render the voyage one of pleasure instead of suffer- 
ing. This has been proved, and is well worthy of notice and a trial. 

For any further information, the public are referred to Messrs. E. Cod- 
man & Co., No. 95 State street, Boston, who are agents for the sale of 
the Caledonia waters. 

Having observed, in some publication, a well written article on the 
medicinal value of the Caledonia waters, by Dr. Sterling, of Canada, we 
entertain a hope that he will favor this Journal with a paper on the subject 
for the information of the profession of New England. It is of some con- 
sequence to them to know, from the most responsible sources, the true 
character of all the natural fountains of health, accessible to their patients. 


Elements of Comparative Anatomy.—From a remote antiquity, the 
study of comparative anatomy has engaged the close attention of philoso- 
phers. By ascertaining the structure of the lower animals, the mechan- 
ism as well as functions of corresponding organs in man is better under- 
stood. Indeed, comparative anatomy is so essential, that without an ele- 
mentary knowledge of it, at least, no one could hope to make much pro- 
gress in the elevated science of human anatomy. Both in France and 
Germany, and, in fact, to an encouraging extent in England, very great 
importance is attached to this captivating pursuit, which is no where cul- 
tivated, publicly, in the United States, as its real importance demands. 
All that is taught upon the subject, is incidentally introduced, in the sea~ 
son of medical lectures. There is no distinct professorship of compara- 
tive anatomy, we believe, in this country, although there are many men 
eminently qualified to do high honor to such a chair. That a taste is 
strongly manifested for this branch is obvious, from the circumstance that 
all the works of character emanating from foreign presses, even on the 
technicalities of the science, are sought for with avidity. In no part of 
Europe, it is presumed, are the principal authorities in this extensive and 
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delightful field of inquiry, more in request than here. We 

—express our Siu by liberal purchases, and yet too much neglect 
the true and legitimate method of advancing to some purpose, viz., with 
the scalpel in hand. Every physician has spare hours that might be given 
to investigations in comparative anatomy. ‘They are surrounded by innu- 
merable objects for dissection, and they violate no statute law, however ex- 
tensively engaged in their manual operation. What a cabinet might be 
formed in any country village, were an individual ardent in making a col- 
lection. Such exertions would exalt the study, and make its influence 
felt by others. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co, have placed before us a plain, useful treatise 
on the comparative anatomy of vertebrate animals, that would be an ad- 
mirable guide for those who are wishing for assistance. It is written 
by R. Wagner, M.D., and edited from the German by Alfred Tulk, of the 
College of Surgeons. All the facts are compressed into a small com- 
pass, without embarrassment arising from Jong-drawn arguments or useless 

ropositions. An estimate may be formed of the contents, by a list of the 
leading articles :—viz., the tegumentary system ; osseous, muscular and 
nervous; electric organs of fishes : organs of sense; digestive machinery ; 
circulatory system, respiratory ; swimming bladder; urinary organs; or- 
ans of secretion ; generative system of various animals; and, lastly, bib- 
i aphy of mammalia, aves, reptilia and pisces. 
he mere references to all authors of any value, who have written on 
comparative anatomy, enhances the value of this treatise exceedingly. In 
a word, we recommend the book to the special consideration of all who 
have either time or taste, in the profession of medicine. 


Moving Powers of the Blood.—What a happy circumstance it is, in the 
constitution of things, that one mind finds pleasure in one pursuit, and 
another in some other course of an entirely opposite character. No point, 
therefore, is left unexplored, and in philosophy all nature is ransacked ia 
— of hypotheses, as well as for the ingathering of truth. 

e are under obligations to the author, G. Calvert Holland, M.D., for 
a copy of his work on ‘* The Philosophy of the Moving Powers of the 
Blood,” published in London the last year. We know not how to cha- 
racterize the labors' of Dr. H. He is extremely ardent, indefatigable, 
and yet not particularly practical in the work before us. One may study 
this book with perfect attention, with a wise determination to profit by it, 
and—as in our own case—rise from its pages, wondering what problem 
is solved, and at the same time suspecting that he has unfortunately over- 
looked the essential fact or argument, which gave rise to the undertaking. 

Dr. Holland discovers a familiar acquaintance with a multitude of au- 
thorities, which is an evidence of profound research, In the seventh book, 
regarding the morbid phenomena of arterial and venous action, the author 
is clear as well as profound. In fact, the assignable cause of the excited 
action of particular arteries, their enlargement from bodily exercise, &c., 
as there explained, cannot be too frequently consulted by physiological 


inquirers. 


Inaugural Address of the Mayor of Lowell_—Elisha Huntington, M.D., 
on being inaugurated Mayor of the city of Lowell, on the 7th inst., ad- 
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dressed the Council in a happy manner, and in a way to convince those 
who heard him, that physicians sometimes understand the duties of magi 
trates. We were most interested in his Honor’s arguments on the value 
of open grounds, or squares, in cities. No one appreciates their value in 
a dense lation more than medical men ; and if the city government 
of Lowell acts wisely, the Mayor’s suggestions will be carried into effect 
in securing large openings wherever new streets are projected. In a 
manufacturing place, like Lowell, it will prove of incalculable importance 
to the physical well-being of the inhabitants, to have breathing room ; and 
every open lot that is kept so, within the city limits, would prove a great 
treasure in health, in after 

It is surprising that the city of Boston does not reserve more squares 
towards Roxbury, where the public lands are now selling and being cov- 
ered over with dwellings, almost as thickly set as in the older sections. 
Shawmut square, opposite Blackstone, should be vastly enlarged, while 
there is an opportunity of doing it—there not being an edifice, at present, 
of any kind, on the line of its aries. 


Dissertation on Humbugs.—One of boldest, most sensible, and truly 
witty dissertations we have seen on the medico-philosophical impositions 
of the day, appeared last week in the Bunker Hill Aurora. The editor is 
a man of close observation, and, like a calm, unbiassed spectator of the 
moving scenes before him, dares to speak out his sentiments, and warn 
the people against the increasing army of impostors now laying all ranks 
of society under contribution. Mnemotechny, animal magnetism, the 
phreno-magnetism of that foreign peripatctic Collyer; the pathetism of 
the nomad Sunderland, and the thin-skinned science of neurology, were 
served up in admirable taste, so that the blind might almost see their ut- 
ter absurdity. Mr. Wheildon thus apostrophizes :—“ But in a very short 
time—afier a brief eccupancy of the public attention, and no small ex- 
hibition of universal amazement—the matter dies away, and no more is 
heard, except to point the era of its coming, of the life-preserving art of 
Grahamism, or the still more immaculate science of animal magnetism.” 
“ The professors of most of these humbug sciences have rather the best 
of it. They get a lazy livelihood at least, and some of the most success- 
ful of them, we are told, have made a handsome penny by the trade, and 
confessed that that was their object.” 

A new science, called Dodd-ism, has taken extremely well in Boston. 
As the professor gets more, at ninepence a head, than he did at preach- 
ing, the presumption is that he will continue in this profitable business. 


Hartford County, Conn., Medical Society—In addition to the interest- 
ing report of the doings of the Society, last week, the following particu- 
lars may be of value to medical gentlemen in Connecticut. 

Mr. Samuel A. Hills, of Glastenbury, was recommended to the State 
Convention, as a candidate for the gratuitous course of medical lectures 
at New Haven the ensuing winter. 

The following gentlemen were by ballot elected Fellows of the Connec- 
ticut Medical Society, whose annual convention is to be holden in Hart- 
ford in May next: Drs. R. R. Hunt, John S. Butler, Ashbel U. Barrows, 
Roswell Hawley and Eli Hall, 
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Uvula Scissors.—Having frequently experienced some difficulty in re- 
moving from an elongated uvula the exact amount required to remove the 
source of irritation which it usually occasions in a diseased state, »y the 
aid of the scissors and forceps, the plan of an instrument occurred to Dr. 
Smiley, by which any portion required could be removed without the aid 
of the forceps, and with greater ease to the patient and operator. The 
instrument is composed of two blades, which are each formed like the 
Italic letter c, having cutting edges on their concave portions, which pass 
each other in the same way with the common scissors, but the concave 
character of the edges prevents the escape of the substance to be excised. 
United with one, and when closed passing over the surface of the other, 
is a sharp, delicate fork of steel, barbed, and designed for the under por- 
tion of the blades, to retain upon its points the excised substance of the 
uvula. Attached to the blades are bows and shafts, corresponding, ex- 
cept in the length of the shafts, with scissors. In using the instrument, 
the operation is Jess painful, and success will be secured in the first at- 
tempt. Like all the surgical instruments of this ingenious gentleman’s 
invention, the uvula scissors certainly appear to be just what practitioners 
ought to have. A model is in our possession, which the profession are in- 
vited to examine. 


Malpractice in a Case of Midwifery.—Another of those cases of gross 
ignorance or extreme carelessness in a medical attendant, which seem to 
be either much more common in England than in this country, or more 
readily reach the public ear there, has lately occurred in Norfolk. At the 
coroner’s inquest, it was proved that Mr. Gaches, when in attendance up- 
on Mrs. Lovett, in labor with her tenth child, attempted to remove the 
after-birth in an hour or two after delivery. Upon making efforts for this 
purpose, he withdrew a substance which the midwife and nurse described as 
a round, brown, firm heavy substance, with a string attached to it, which 
Mr Gaches took away with him. The woman died in halfan hour. A 
post-mortem examination was made, and the surgeon making it testified 
that the womb and a large portion of the intestines had been removed, 
which he had no doubt was the cause of death. The coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict of “ manslaughter” against Mr. Gaches, who said the 
accident was altogether an error of judgment. Le was given in custody of 
two policemen, who gave him time and liberty to find bail, which he improv- 
ed by escaping before the next morning. Mr. G. had a diploma from the 
Apothecaries’ Company, but was not a member of the College of Surgeons. 


The New Medical Reform Bill in England.—The amended Bill for 
the better regulation of the medical profession has now been introduced 
into the House of Commons, and the statement made by Sir James Gra- 
ham, when asking permission of the House to bring it in, may be con- 
sidered to indicate the chief alterations which the measure of last session 
has undergone. The second reading of the Bill has been delayed until 
early in April, for the express purpose of allowing due time for considera- 
tion by the profession. We trust that the members will give their best at- 
tention to the subject in the interval. Whatever may be the absolute merits 
of the measure itself, it will be evident, on the perusal of the statement, 
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that Sir James Graham is desirous of meeting the wishes of the profession 
as a body, and that in several instances where he will probably fail of do- 
ing so, the difficulties with which he has had, and still has, to contend, 
connected with existing powerful institutions, and vested rights and _privi- 
leges, must be considered as the main cause of sundry short-comings and 
imperfections which might be pointed out.—Provincial Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 


Influenza amongst Horses.—This epidemic has been for the last two 
weeks very prevalent amongst horses. The leading symptoms of the dis- 
order are swelling and inflammation of the throat, discharge from the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose, and lassitude and want of strength. Messrs. 
Pickford, the celebrated carriers, have upwards of 100 horses now suffer- 
ing from the complaint, and it is very prevalent and fatal amongst dray 
horses, one brewer at Westminster having lost three out of eighteen that 
were attacked. The Paddington Omnibus Company have been great suf- 
ferers, having lost nearly fifty horses within the last month, and had no 
less than 105 laid up at one time.—The London Times. 


Medical Miscellany.—Surgeon N. C. Barribino, U. S. N., is to rendez- 
vous at Baltimore. Assistant Surgeon D. L. Bryan, detached from the 
receiving ship North Carolina. Assistant Surgeon R. E. Wall, detached 
from the Pennsylvania, at Norfolk. Surgeon J. B. McKnight, and Passed 
Assistant Surgeon A. J. Bowie, ordered to the Vincennes.—Dr. Hunting- 
ton has finally accepted the office of Collector of the port of Sag Harbor, . 
which he at first refused.—The yellow fever on board the Vandalia proves 
not to be so very fatal as at first supposed.—Scarlet fever is again quite 
fatal in many parts.—Surgeon Canning, and not Green, died on board the 
U.S. ship Vandalia, of the yellow fever—A Mrs. Loomis, of Philadel- 
phia, gave a public lecture in Boston, last week, on phrenology.—Dr. 
Bright has been elected President of the Hunterian Society in England.— 
The Fothergillian gold medal has been presented, by the Medical Society 
of London, to Walter C. Dendy, M.D., for an essay on Lepra and Psoria- 
sis; and the silver medal of the Society to Dr. Chowne.—-A medical coro- 
ner has been appointed in Montgomeryshire, Eng. 


To Correseoxoents.—A communication from “East Tennessee,” one from 
Dr. Perkins, of Maine, one from Dr. Comstock, of Lebanon, Conn., and one from 
‘John Nokes, of Texas,” are on the list of accepted articles. 


Manrien.—At Enfield, Mass., Dr. Chester Stratton, of Amherst, to Miss C. M. 
Kenfield.—At Quincy, Illinois, Dr. J. R. Hollowbush to Miss 8. M. Ford.—Dr. 
J. D. Ford, of Norwich, Conn., to Miss E. A. Morton. 


Dien,—At North Bridgewater, Mass., Dr. Samuel Sanford, 65. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending April, 26,26—Malez, 18 ; Females, 12. Stillborn, 3. 

Of consumption, 8 —debility, 1—scrotula, 3—accidental, 1—puraly sis, ]—convulsions, 
ver, 8—teething, 1—inflammation of the throat, 1—liver complaint, 1—fracture of the femur, 1— — 
flammation of the lungs, 3—brain fever, 2—inflammation of the bowels, 1—infantile, 1—dropsy, 
dropsy on the brain, ]—hooping cough, 1—old age, fever, |—drowr ed, 1—unknown, J. 

Under 5 years, 11—between 5 and 20 yeurs, 5—between 20 and 60 years, 17— over 60 yeurs, 
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Hernia. By 8S. Gower, Esq., Surgeon.— When persons are thronging 
out of a theatre, one pressing another on, and each struggling to get first 
through a narrow opening which will permit but one at a time to pass, the 
theatre does not emptied so soon as if all agreed to go out at such a 
pace as to leave the passage free for an uninterrupted succession of one 
after another going through it quietly. If two stout persons, forced on 
by the crowd behind, should get wedged into that narrow passage, so that 
neither could stir, the obstruction, so long as it should remain unremoved, 
would be total, and prevent all egress to those behind. In the reduction 
of hernia by the taxis something not very dissimilar happens, from too 
violent pressure being made on the hernial tumor. I have seen violent 
efforts made at reduction, causing great pain to the patient; such efforts 
remitted, then repeated, to the injury of the contents of the sac, and then 
an operation talked of as the only method left. I have made gentle but 
firm pressure in the proper direction, just enough not to cause much pain. 
I have maintained such pressure, not relaxing it for a moment, but when 
one hand became wearied, substituting the other, till I have had the satis- 
faction of feeling the bowels slipping quietly, and almost imperceptibly, 
into their place, till the sac has been emptied. It may be set down as one 
rule of guidance, that you are not to make such pressure as will cause 
severe pain, for you thus not only cause pain, and do mischief to the parts, 
but crowd up and obstruct the narrow pass through which the bowels 
have to return. On making the requisite degree of pressure only, and 
patiently continuing it, a little air, or other contents of the intestine, will 
slip up, and a little bit of bowel with it, till you find the whole contents of 
the sac giving way under your hand. When this is perceived, the degree 
of pressure should be rather increased than diminished ; but at any rate 
no relaxation of pressure must take place after the whole body of the her- 
nia is felt to be on the move, till every fraction is returned. No good 
can be done by kneading a hernial tumor about like dough.—LZond. Lan. 


Opiates in Extensive Burns. By H. Rowe, M.D.—It is said that full 
doses of opiates in burns are followed by happy results; allow me to bear 
testimony to such facts. I have, for ten years and more, invariably used 
them in extensive burns, with unvarying success ; and I remember, more par- 
ticularly, one case that occurred to me while I was resident medical officer 
of the Demerara Seaman’s Hospital. It was a boy, about 16 or 17 years 
of age, who was frightfully burned, the left arm, side, and abdomen, pre- 
senting a shocking appearance, and the nervous system, in proportion, 
violently affected (which is the real cause of deaths from burns). Opi- 
ates in full doses, mixed with effervescing draughts, and repeated after 
the effects had left, with protein dressing of linseed oil and lime water in 
thick layers (which could be easily applied and kept on after the opiate 
had taken effect), with the secumdem artem treatment afterwards, gave me het 
great gratification of seeing him leave the hospital well and hearty, which 
effect I must certainly attribute to the immediate use of opiates.—Jbid. 


The ‘* Cap and Gown.”—An unanimous resolution has been adopted by 
nearly 500 students of University College, in Upper Gower street, London, in 
favor of the wearing of an “‘ academical costume,” which they regard as be- 
ing ‘‘well calculated to be of advantage to the Institution, to promote the dig- 
nity of the College, and to improve the character and morals of the pupils,” 


